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COUNTY LIBRARIES 


The A. L. A. Council at its meeting on April 24th, in Hot Springs, on the 
recommendation of the County Libraries Round Table as presented by Miss 
Askew 


Votep: That the American Library Association has viewed with 
great interest the growth of the county library system and wishes 
to express its belief that the county is a logical unit of library 
service for most parts of the United States, and that the county 
library system is the solution of the library problem for country 
districts. 


The subject of library extension and especially county libraries, was one 
of the most important considered at the Conference. County libraries oc- 
cupied the time of three sessions, including one general session, one session of 
the League of Library Commissions, and one round table meeting. State re- 
ports showed both an expanding interest and faith in this method of supply- 
ing library service effectively, and consistent progress in the actual successful 
establishment of county libraries in the various states. Such libraries are 
in actual operation in at least half of the forty-eight states. 

What further progress can we look forward to in Wisconsin at the next 
annual meetings of the county boards in November? Last year saw the addi- 
tion of Brown, Racine, and Rusk to the list. Definite programs are well 
under way in Fond du Lac and La Crosse and we may hope for success in 
at least those two counties this year. 
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But there are a number of other counties where a county system is the 
proper remedy for present inadequate service. It should be adopted more 
widely as soon as possible. Much help in planning can be obtained from 
‘‘Material and plans for a county library campaign,’’ recently issued by the 
A. L. A., and announced with details as to prices and content in our March 
Bulletin (p. 74.) The Commission staff is always available for any help we 
can possibly give in the furtherance of this work. Our county legislation as 
passed in 1921 was adopted through the support of the librarians of the state. 
We hope each year to see still wider use of its possibilities. 

We are printing herewith some tabulations relating to the cost of county 
library service. These tables were prepared for the exhibits at the Confer- 
ence, and give some definite information on this most important question. 


A STUDY IN COUNTY BUDGET PERCENTAGES 
Based on Actual Expenditures Last Fiscal Year 


Books’ Service Maintenance Transp. Supplies 


Allen County, Indiama............. 46 28 3 4 16 
Harris County, Texas........ccscee 47 32 2 5 14 
Hennepin County, Minnesota....... 47 37 < 5 4 
Menominee County, Michigan....... 23 34 *34 2 7 
Santa Barbara County, California... 35 46 4 3 5 
Umatilla County, Oregon........... 27 48 21 2 2 
Vanderberg County, Indiana........ 22 25 4 2 
Van Wert County, Ohio............ 12 60 8 2 8 
Washington County, Maryland...... 17 54 13 10 6 
Wayne County, Michigan........... 33 41 3 6 7 


*Unusual item for redecoration and repair. 





July Bulletin. It has seemed wise to make the July number of the Bulletin 
primarily a report of the Summer Conference. Since the Conference does 


not close until July 28th, the date of receipt of this number will be somewhat 
later than usual. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING AT FENNIMORE 


By Louis W. Claude* 


This building is located at Fennimore, 
Wisconsin, a town of about 1,500 inhab- 
itants and is made possible by the gener- 
osity of Mr. Dwight T. Parker, of that 
place. Mr. Parker is giving the land, 
building, and equipment, and we believe, 
at least part of the money necessary for 
operation. 

The main building is 62’ x 25’ with an 
entrance 12’ x 7’ in front and an exten- 
sion to the rear, 21’.6” x 9’-6’. The first 
floor comprises the adults’ and children’s 
reading rooms, delivery room, reference 
room, that may be converted in the future 
into a stack room and a librarian’s work 
room. In the basement there is a lecture 
room to seat about 100, a small club or 
board room, kitchen, toilet, and heating 
plant. The entrance is located in the 
center of the front of the building, and the 
loan desk directly in front of the entrance. 
The adults’ and children’s reading room, 
delivery and reference rooms, are thrown 
together in such manner that the li- 
brarian has complete supervision of the 
entire floor. The work room is located 
back of the children’s reading room and 
opens into the reference room; this room 
is closed off from the rest of the library 
and is intended as a private room in 
which the librarian can keep her working 
materials, repair books, etc. The front 
windows and windows on street end are 
low and provided with window seats. All 
other windows are above book cases. A 


fireplace adds to the cheerfulness of the 
children’s room. Special furniture such 
as book bins, bulletin boards, a bench for 
small children, and easy chairs for adulis, 
as well as the usual chairs and tables 
have been provided. The book cases are 
built in around walls and provided with 
adjustable shelves and cupboards with 
doors paneled with cork carpet in the 
children’s room. Lighting fixtures are of 
the semi-indirect enclosed type. Taken 
altogether, the building will be one of 
the most complete and carefully designed 
small buildings in the state. 

The foundation is concrete, the upper 
floor a rough faced buff brick backed by 
hollow tile and trimmed with light grey 
terra cotta. The roof is red Spanish 
tile. The interior finish in the first story 
is red oak stained a silver grey, and the 
walls are decorated in a warm grey, with 
cream ceiling. The furniture will be 
stained to match other finish. The floors 
are covered with cork carpet. Basement 
finish is southern pine. 

The building will be heated by a large 
furnace and fan ventilation throughout. 
Proper plumbing facilities have been pro- 
vided. 

The design is in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance, with very broad projecting 
cornices. 

The building completely equipped, but 
exclusive of grounds, will cost approxi- 
mately $25,000. 


*Of Claude and Starck, architects of thebuilding, Madison. 
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UNCLE SAM BRINGS IT TO YOUR DOOR* 


By Mary Katharine Reely. 


SCENE: 
The pleasant sitting room of a farm 
house anywhere in Wisconsin. 


TIME: 
An afternoon in March. 


CHARACTERS: 
Mrs. McGregor, mother of nine. 
Ann McGregor, age 12. 
Lucy McGregor, age 10. 
Margery McGregor, age 17. 
Victor McGregor, age 15. 
Jack McGregor, age 14. 
Harry McGregor, age 9. 
Mrs. Sampson, a neighbor. 


As the curtain rises Ann and Lucy are 
discovered curled up among the cushions 
of the couch at the back of the room. At 
the left there is a door connecting with 
the other parts of the house. At the right 
another door opening out of doors. A 
bookcase well filled stands at the right, 
a small table with a few scattered books, 
a worktasket, etc., stands at the left. 
There is a Victrola in the corner. Two 
easy chairs, a small stool and other chairs 
complete the furnishings. 

A knock sounds at the outer door. Ab- 
sorbed in their reading Ann and Lucy do 
not hear it. The knock is repeated, and 
repeated again. The girls do not hear. 


Sampson (looking in): For the 
land sakes, are you all dead in here 
or only asleep? 


Mrs. 


Ann and Lucy startled, look up from their 
books. 


(rising): Oh, Mrs. Sampson! I 
guess we were so busy reading we 
didn’t hear you. 


ANN 


Sampson: Busy! Reading! You 
don’t call that being busy, do you? 
Where’s your ma? _ MI’ll bet she’s 
busy. The mother of nine children 
doesn’t have time to read. 


Why of course 
T’ll call her. 


Mrs. 


ANN (indignantly): 


mamma reads. 


Lucy (who has also risen): Have this 


chair, Mrs. Sampson. 


Ann (calling off stage): Mamma! 


Mamma! Here’s Mrs. Sampson. 
McGrecor (enters leading Ruth): 
There now, Ruthie’s hands are all 
nice and clean again. And she 
must promise that she will never 
touch her pretty book with dirty 
hands. Ruthie can’t have the nice 
books the Traveling Library sends 
us unless she keeps her little hands 
clean. Well, how’d ’do, Mrs. Samp- 
son. I’m so glad to see you. 
(Shaking hands.) 

Sampson: I’m pretty well, thank 
you. Hadn’t seen you for quite 
a spell so thought I’d run over. I 
know that with this big family of 
children on your hands you don’t 
have a chance to get out much. As 
I was saying to Mrs. Lowe the other 
day, I don’t see how you ever 
manage with so many of them 
underfoot and you keeping so 
cheerful and good natured as you 
co. And Mrs. Lowe, she says, Yes, 
Mrs. McGregor is certainly an 
object lesson in patience to some 
of the rest of us. I’d be wild in 
your place. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. McGrecor (who has taken Ruth on 
her lap and given her a picture 
book to look at, laughs good 
naturedly): Why, Mrs. Sampson, 
my children are all such a help to 
me I wouldn’t know how to get 
along without them. 

Mrs. Sampson (glancing at two girls who 
have gone back to their books): 
Help to you! I never come into 
this house that I don’t find two or 
three of ’em with their noses stuck 
in books. Don’t see what help you 
get out of ’em. 


Mrs. McGrecor: We have a rule that no 
one can sit down to read until the 


*This is the second of two plays written by Miss Reely to illustrate the work of the 


Traveling Library Department, and produced by the staff. 


printed in the May Bulletin. 


“When winter comes” was 
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work is done. Ann and Lucy have 
finished their Saturday’s work, 
that’s how they happen to be read- 
ing now. The books are a reward 
for doing their work quickly. 

Mrs. SAMpson: I’ll bet they skimped it. 

Lucy and Ann look up indignantly. 

Mrs. McGreaor: No indeed. That’s an- 
other rule. That the work has to 
be well done. 

Enter Margery: Well, that’s done. 
where’s my book? 

Mrs. McGrecor: Is the bread out of the 
oven, Margery? 


Now 


Marcery: Yes, and it turned out fine. 
How do you do, Mrs. Sampson. 
Mrs. SAMPSON: How’d ’do, Margery. 


Getting to be quite a girl, aren’t 


you? Most through school? 
Marcery: Yes, I finish in June. (Takes 
a book from table and sits down to 
read.) 
Mrs. McGrecor: Margery’s trying the 


teacher’s examinations so’s she can 
apply for a school in the fall. And 
the Traveling Library has sent her 
some of the books she needs. 


Marcery: Yes, there are some subjects, 
like Civics, that I didn’t have in 
high school, that I have to study 
up now. And they’ve sent me just 
the book I want. 

Enter Victor. (Looks over books on 

table): Where’s my book, mother? 

Oh, here it is. 

Sampson: Not only the girls, but 

the boys in this house have time 

for reading! I should think, young 
man, you’d have to help your 
father on the farm. 

Victor: We don’t have to work all the 
time. I’ve just come back from 
taking the milk to factory and now 
I’ve got a little time for my studies. 

What you studying? 

Tractors. 

Mrs. Sampson: Do tell! What do you 
want with a book on tractors? 
Didn’t the agent you bought of 


Mrs. 


Mrs. SAMPSON: 
Vicror: 
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show you how to run it? That’s 
his business. 
Victor: Yes, but the agent can’t be here 
all the time to keep it in good con- 
dition and tell me how to repair 
it when it goes wrong. I have to 
learn that for myself. 
McGrecor: Victor is just crazy 
about machinery. He does all the 
repair work on the place. His 
father says he is worth a good 
many hundred dollars a year to 
him. And he’s learned it all him- 
self out of books. 
Sampson: It does beat all what 
they put into books these days. 
(Takes out her fancy work.) 
Victor sits down with his book and 
throughout the remainder of the 
play is absorbed in it. 
MARGERY: Why don’t you get books from 


the Traveling Library, Mrs. Samp- 
son? 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. SAMPSON: Me? I don’t have time 
for reading. How do you like my 
new pattern? 


Mrs. McGrecor: 


as can be. 


Why, that’s as pretty 


Marcery (rising to examine it): Isn’t 
it pretty. And looks difficult, too. 

Mrs. Sampson: It is difficult. But there 
never was a pattern made that was 
too difficult for me. 


Mrs. McGrecor: What’s it to be? 


Mrs. SAMPSON: Oh, just some lace edging. 
It’ll come in handy some time. 


Mrs. McGrecor: But you must have 
yards and yards of it! You can’t 
need any more. 

Mrs. Sampson: I'll put it away in a 


drawer and some day when I’m 
making a new set of pillow slips 
or something I can use it. You 
see, I’m not one of those who can 
be content to be idle. I have to 
have some useful work in my 
hands. (To Margery): I should 
think you would learn to crochet. 
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Marcery: Oh, I can alittle. But I don’t 
find any time for it. I’m kept so 
busy with my books. (Ezit.) 


Ann (looking up): Mrs. Sampson, you 
could borrow books from the 
Traveling Library on fancy work. 

Mrs. Sampson: Young lady, I want you 

to know that there was never a 

book made could teach me anything 

about fancy work. You folks act 
as if this Traveling Library of 
yours could do everything for you. 

McGrecor: Well, it does, pretty 

near. It’s helped us run this farm. 

And helped me bring up this 

family. Why, the first of my chil- 

dren had colic regular, until I got 
hold of Holt’s “The Care and Feed- 
ing of Children,’ and since that 
time I haven’t had a bit of trouble. 

Ruthie here was just brought up 

by the Traveling Library, weren’t 

you, pet? 


RutuHie: It sends me picture books. 


Mrs. McGrecor: And she’s learning to 
read. Read for Mrs. Sampson, 
darling. 

Ruth reads: 


A birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped upon the window sill, 

Cocked his shining eye and said, 
“Ain’t you ’shamed, you sleepy head?” 
Mrs. Sampson: Now ain’t that cute. 
And her not ready for school yet. 
But it’s a mistake to force children 


too fast. They get brain fever or 
something. 
Mrs. McGrecor (laughing): I don’t 


worry about my children getting 
brain fever. They’re just plain 
ordinary children. Like to play 
and have a good time and make a 
lot of noise like other children. But 
they like good books, too, and I 
can tell you, Mrs. Sampson, with 
nine of them, it’s been a great bless- 
ing sometimes to have them keep 
quiet over their books. 

Sampson: I guess that’s true 
enough. By the way, did that book 
on babies have anything about 


Mrs. 
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teething? My daughter Lizzie’s 
having a dreadful time with her 
baby. 

Mrs. McGrecor: Yes, indeed. Holt has 
a fine chapter. I got so much help 
out of the book the Traveling 
Library sent I bought one for my- 
self—and I’m so glad to lend it. 
Bring the book, will you, Lucy? 

Lucy brings book from bookcase. 


Mrs. Sampson: Babies didn’t need bring- 
ing up out of books in my day, but 
times change— 

Enter Jack and Harry from door at right. 


Harry: Where’s my bug book, mamma. 
Oh, here it is. Come on, Jack, I’ll 
show you something awfully inter- 
esting about caterpillars. 


Jack (crossly): What do I care about 
your old bugs. I don’t see why 
my own book didn’t come. “Has 
the mail man come yet? 

Mrs. McGrecor: No, Jack, and you 
mustn’t be cross. They’ll send the 
book just as soon as they can. (To 


Mrs. Sampson): Jack is building 
a radio and he got to a place 
where he couldn’t go on. He 
needed some more information and 
some one else was using the book 
he wanted. There are so many boys 
all over the country building radios 
that they can’t supply half the de- 
mand for books. 


Exit Jack and Harry. 


Sampson: Do tell. Wonderful 
thing, radio, isn’t it? Words coming 
out of the air. Seems against 
nature. I don’t know what the 
world is coming too. 


McGrecGor: Well, it’s a fine thing 
for boys. And teaches them so 
much about electricity. They say 
there are many boys of Jack’s age 
that know as much as some univer- 
sity professors did a few years ago. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Sampson: How did you ever get on 
to this here traveling library any- 
way? And how come that they 
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send you all these books for 
nothing? I’m suspicious of things 
that are offered free for nothing. 


McGreaor: It’s part of the educa- 
tional system of the state. The 
state thinks that people like us 
that live way off in the country 
have as much right to education 
and the advantages of a good 
library as folks that live in cities. 
So instead of going to the library 
to draw out books on a card, the 
way city folks do, we write a letter 
and the books come back to us by 
mail. So in one way, we have an 
advantage over the city folks. They 
have to go get their books. Uncle 
Sam brings ours to our door. 
Sampson: And it all comes out of 
the taxpayers in the end. 


McGrecor: But you don’t mind 
paying taxes when you see the good 
of them. When you get the bene- 
fits back for yourself. 

I’m not getting any of 
the benefits. 

McGrecor: Then it’s your own 
fault. You could. And so could 
your husband and your sons. I'll 
bet there are lots of things they 
don’t know about farming that they 
could learn out of books. Why, it 
was because our boys were inter- 
ested in better farming that we 
learned about the Traveling Library 
books. Jud and Tom went down to 
the live stock show and there in 
the stock pavilion was a young lady 
with a lot of books and they stopped 
to see what it was all about. And 
she told them about the Traveling 
Library and said if they’d put their 
names down she’d send any book 
they wanted. They were sceptical, 
just like you, because it was free 
for nothing, but Jud put his name 
down and said he’d like something 
on getting prize pigs ready for 
show. And he was hardly home 
before the book came. And it 
helped him win a prize at the fair. 
And his Pa was so pleased he asked 


Mrs. 


Enter Jack: 


Mrs. 


JACK: 


Mrs. 


. SAMPSON: 


. SAMPSON: 
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for a book on dairy cattle and then 
one on cement work on the farm, 
and then I began to think there 
might be something for me, so I 
wrote and told them I was the 
mother of nine children and sent 
their names and ages and asked 
what they could do for us. And 
we've all been getting books ever 
since. And I don’t know what we’d 
do without them. 
Sampson: You are the queerest 
family I ever knew. But if books 
will help you bring up nine of ’em, 
I guess they must be good for some- 
thing. As I was saying to Mrs. 
Lowe, I dont see how you do it and 
keep so cheerful. Well, I must be 
going. (Folds work and rises.) 
McGrecor (rising): Don’t go so 
soon. We’ve just begun to visit. 
Yes, I’d better be going 
along. Be pleased to have you come 
over some time. But I know it’s 
hard for you to get away. 
McGrecor: I’ll come some time. 
Here, don’t forget the baby book— 
Well, I’ll take it—it may 
help Lizzie out. Good bye. Good 
bye, girls, don’t ruin your eyes 
reading too much. 
Good bye. 
Mrs. Sampson: 
Isn’t she the 
budget? 
McGrecor: Ann, that isn’t nice. 
And now, Ruthie, if you’ll sit down 
here on this stool with your book, 
Mamma can read a little bit. I de- 
clare, I can hardly wait to get back 
to this book on Russia, it is so in- 
teresting. 
Mamma, has the mail man 
come yet? 


AND Lucy: 


worst old fuss 


McGrecor: No, not yet. Don’t fret, 
son. Can’t you find something else 
to do? 

Don’t want to do anything else. 
Want that book on radio. 
MoGrecor: They’ll send it as soon 
as they can, Jack. 


ee 


a}d 
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Jack begins to fool with phonograph. 
Puts on a record. 

Mrs. McGrecor: Don’t bother the girls 
while they’re reading. 

JacK: Take more noise than this to 
bother this family when it gets to 
reading. 

Record begins. 

Ann (looking up from her book): What 
are the words there, Jack? I can 
never make out. 

Lucy (listening intently): Play that part 
over again. 

Mrs. McGrecor (listening): There! I 
can’t make that out either. 

Ann: It sounds to me like, “When love 
is kind, cheerful and free.” 
Lucy: I think it says, “Heartfelt and 

free.” 

Mrs. McGrecor: It beats all how it 
bothers you not to get the words. 

Lucy: I wonder where we could get 
them? 

RutH: Ask the Traveling Library. 


ANN: What a wonderful idea! 


Mrs. McGrecor (picking up Ruth): You 
little dear! 


Jack: The Traveling Library doesn’t 
send phonograph records. 


Lucy: But it sends poems and these 
words are by Moore. Why can’t we 
ask for Moore’s poems? 


Ann: That’s a wonderful idea. I'll write 
the letter. 


Gets paper and pencil and writes. The 
record continues to play until the 
letter is finished, Allow sufficient 
pauses between the speeches that 
follow. 
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Mrs. McGrecor: Be sure to tell them, 
too, how much we’ve enjoyed the 
books. 

JacK: Tell them to hurry up with my 
radio book. 

RutH: Tell them I want another picture 
book. 

Mrs. McGrecor: Tell them, Ann we’re 
going to send them some straw- 
berries as soon as they get ripe in 
return for all the good times we’ve 
had this winter. 

ANN: Here, it’s finished. Listen. (Reads): 

Traveling Library, 

Madison, Wis. 

Dear Sirs: 

We have a Victrola record, “When love is 
kind,”* words by Thomas Moore. 
We cannot understand all the words 
and are wondering if you have 
Moore’s poems. If so, will you 
please send book, and oblige. © 

Yours truly, 
ANN McGrecor, 
R. F. D. 3. 

P. S. My brother Jack will be very glad 
to have you send him a book on 
radio as soon as possible. 

P.S. 2. My little sister Ruth is six years 
old and if you can send something 
for her she will be glad, too. 

P. S. 3. Mamma says to tell you that we 
sure are going to send you some 
strawberries for the many good 
times we owe you this winter. 

ANN: Is it all right? - 

Mrs. McGerecor: That sounds just fine. 

Jack: Now put it in the envelope quick 
and I’ll take it down to the box 
before the mail man comes. 

CURTAIN 


* Any record may be substituted. This happens to be one asked for in a letter 
received by the Traveling Library Department. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


On Wisconsin 


Study clubs, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, school children and tourists 
are among those inquiring for material 
on Wisconsin. Requests vary from those 
of archeological interest and historical 
to those on Wisconsin birds and flowers. 
The following outline and references are 
simply reminders of what may already 
be in the library, or what may be easily 
secured, 


Study Outline 


An Outline on the History of Wisconsin, 
1643-1909, was published and distributed 
by the Wisconsin Library Commission. 
Most libraries have it. The fact that 
many individuals and study clubs are 
applying for it indicates that Wisconsin 
is to be a subject of study for the coming 
year. With this in - mind librarians 
should check it for the resources of their 
collections, and study for the building 
up of material on this particular phase. 
Application should be made to the Com- 
mission for a copy in case the library 
has none. 


Annual Reports 


As a rule the librarian considers only 
the latest reports of various state depart- 
ments valuable. Before any report is 
discarded it should be examined in order 
to see if there is any material still 
valuable, and not repeated in the new 
report. An illustration of this is in the 
case of the report of the Conservation 
Commission for 1918, where the state 
parks system is well described with 
illustrations, also accounts of the various 
fish in Wisconsin waters. 

The report of the Wisconsin State Hor- 
ticultural Society likewise contains papers 
on subjects related especially to Wiscon- 
sin, One such paper is “Our Native Ferns 
Under Cultivation,” which gives some- 
thing more than the cultivation, but also 
those common to Wisconsin. Some of the 
papers have been published as reprints, 


such as Native plants of Wisconsin by 
William Toole, and the Wisconsin garden 
book. 

The report of course is for the fruit 
grower and garden enthusiast. One 
dollar a year brings this report besides 
the two publications mentioned. Other- 
wise the Wisconsin garden book is 25 
cents, and Our native plants is 50 cents. 
Any communication should be sent to 
Mr. Frederic Cranefield, Secretary, 16 N. 
Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 

The Blue book, a biennial, should be 
mentioned here. The 1915 number should 
be retained because of the inclusion of In- 
dustries of Wisconsin. The 1921 issue 
has a very good brief history of Wiscon- 
sin. 


Wisconsin Geological and Natural History 
Survey 


One of the most valuable publications 
from this department is the Physical 
geography of Wisconsin sent to every 
public library. Another volume is Geog- 
raphy and economic development of 
southeastern Wisconsin. The cities of 
Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, Waukesha, 
as well as the surrounding region are 
most fully treated. Information on early 
conditions, some history, and industrial 
development are included.  Bibliogra- 
phies add to the value. A checklist of 
the publications of this department has 
been issued recently. The librarian 
should secure this. See also mention of 
particular titles in ‘Notes for Librarians,” 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, February, 
1923, p. 42. Requests should be sent to 
this department in care of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin Archeologist 


This publication may be _ secured 
through the public library becoming an 
institutional member of the Society, on 
the payment of one dollar. Mr. C. E. 
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Brown, editor, states that a new series 
has just been started, the 20 volumes of 
the first have been completed and the 
series closed. Public libraries will find 
it worth while to subscribe for this pub- 
lication. Some interesting literature 
gotten out by Mr. Brown for the students 
in the summer school includes Wisconsin 
Indian tribes, and Indian folklore. These 
will be sent free upon request. Another, 
American folklore, Paul Bunyan tales, 
describes the exploits and legends relat- 
ing to the lumber jack hero. While not 
entirely on Wisconsin, it is typical of a 
part of the lumber region. Address Mr. 
C. E. Brown, Chief, State Historical 
Museum, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin State Historical Society 


The first twenty volumes of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical collection are indexed. 
This analytical index forms volume 
twenty-one. Such a topic as the fur trade 
has page references covering the space 
of two columns. The index also shows 
that different cities and regions, Indian 
tribes, legends, etc., come in for their full 
treatment. The Proceedings of this 
society are also valuable. All of the 
society’s publications, where not fully in- 
dexed, should have analytics in the card 
catalogue. 

The Wisconsin Magazine of History is 
not sent free to public libraries. Sub- 
scription price is two dollars Such 
titles as “Historic spots in Wisconsin,” 
“Early life in southern Wisconsin,” and 
many of local interest as those on Sparta, 
Galena, Muscoda and others, make fasci- 
nating reading and are contributions to 
the state’s history. “The Story of Wis- 
consin, 1634-1848,” by Dr. Louise P. 
Kellogg, in the number for March, 1919, 
and succeeding issues should be especially 
noted. 

The Domesday book in process of pub- 
lication will also bring within a few 
volumes a large amount of material on 
various phases of Wisconsin. 
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Wisconsin Magazine 


Much local material is being published, 
which should be noted and become part 
of the permanent collection on Wisconsin. 
Such articles as “Wisconsin Indian Earth- 
works,” Historic Glimpses of Green Bay- 
Chicago Road,” are typical. If the library 
is not taking the magazine, the subscrip- 
tion price of two dollars may be sent to 
Wisconsin Magazine, 114 S. Carroll St., 
Madison, Wis. 


Listed for Book Selection 


Some books not mentioned in earlier 
bibliographies on Wisconsin, because of 
recent date, have been listed in the Bulle 
tin” Reference is made to these as re- 
minders, with volume, page and date of 
inclusion. 

Cole. Baraboo and Devil’s Lake region, 

17:210, Dec., 1921. 

Doudna. Our Wisconsin, 16:118, June, 1920. 
Holst, ed. Wisconsin capitol, 18:31, Jan., 

1922. : 
Jenkins. Book of Lake Geneva, 19:132, 

May 1923. 


Other Publications 


By writing to associations of commerce, 
or to organizations for the development 
of certain localities, a great deal of in- 
formation, popular in form, may be se- 
cured. The Wisconsin Land o’ Lakes 
Association, Laona, Wisconsin, has in- 
teresting descriptive folders and pam- 
phlets. This same association has its main 
office at Rhinelander. The Milwaukee 
Journal publishes Call of the Open Road, 
at 35 cents, which should be in every 
library. Chambers of commerce of the 
following cities have responded to re- 
quests for material, informing and at- 
tractive: Marinette, Appleton, La Crosse, 
Madison, Chippewa Falls, Milwaukee. 
Already have been mentioned in previous 
numbers of the Bulletin the folders on 
the state parks from the Conservation 
Commission, the road maps from the 
Highway Commission, and various folders 
from the Chicago & Northwestern, and 
the Milwaukee & St. Paul railways. 
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Do You Want These? 


The Free Public Library, Menasha, 
Wisconsin, has duplicate copies of the 
following periodicals, which will be do- 
nated to any library willing to pay the 
freight: 


MOBI) Silonite cies hes Sa Oeres Vol. 7-20 
CRAUNBUGUGR: oie as incase Vol. 1-10 
Vol. 3-9 
Vol. 10-19 
Vol. 10-23 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
By Mary Emogene 


The sixteenth annual May Day festival 
was held at the Library School, Saturday 
morning, April 28, from ten until twelve 
o'clock. The traditions of the School 
were carried out by various committees 
from the class who did excellent work in 
decorating the rooms, hanging the poster 
bulletins and arranging exhibits and en. 
tertainment. The foyer and lecture room 
were decorated with spring bouquets of 
pussy-willows and snap-dragons, palms 
and roses, the forty-five poster bulletins, 
made by members of the class, adding 
color and interest to the occasion. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the posters by title: 


A la mode. Margaret Powell. 

Amateur theatricals. I. V. Mallari. 

Artistic interior. Mary Terese O’Connor. 

Bed time stories. Kathleen Thompson. 

Costume. Jane Radford. 

Curios. Ruth Haylett. 

The dance. Margaret Powell. 

Fairy tales. Pearl Thompson. 

Fairy tales. Carina Vedel. 

A fascinating subject. Carina Vedel. 

Feeding the family. Helen Aten. 

For better understanding. Helen Tukey. 

For those who build. Mildred Mathes. 

From your own garden. Ada Hagen. 

Frontier life and adventure. Hstelle 
Ashcraft. 

Gardening. Helen Aten. 

Gardens. Margaret Chouffet. 

Hints for golfers. Edith Hess. 

Hints for Hallowe’en. Marcella Oster- 
man. 

House plans. Myrtle Coleman. 

If it’s on earth it’s in the reference 
room, Letha Davidson. 

Indian stories. Ruth Rowland. 

Industry. Alma Runge. 

Jests. Florence Webb. 

Larks. Evelyn Watkins. 

Little theatre. Olive Tremble. 

Mother’s day. Iva Glessner. 

Mountains. Adeline Cooke. 

Music. Lillian Pulver. 

Music. Helen Tukey. 

Nature books. Helen Dresser. 

Old fashioned girls. Signe Venberg. 

The open road. Laura Nicholson. 

Settle your dispute in the reference 
room. Carina Vedel. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Time for your garden. Margaret Cor- 
coran. 

Travel. Mabel Barrow. 

Travel Murza Mann. 

Trees. Genevieve Pohle. 

What bird is that? Mary Martin. 

Wood folk. Elizabeth Lathrop. 

“The year’s at the spring.” I. V. Mallari. 

Your boy and my boy. Edna Johnson. 


Dr. John Walker Powell, head of the 
Milwaukee division of the University Ex. 
tension, gave a most inspiring address on 
“The Browning Lover” to an audience 
which crowded the lecture room. Rare 
first editions of Browning and complete 
sets of his works were arranged in the 
foyer cases, together with bibliography, 
biography, criticism, and artistically illus- 
trated books on the Browning country. 

At the reception following Dr. Powell’s 
lecture, about 180 guests visited the 
gallery and schoolrcoms and viewed the 
poster bulletins, while the faculty and 
class served coffee and sandwiches. Mrs. 
Jobn J. Blaine, Miss Anna Birge, Miss 
Mabel Little, Mrs. Peter Vedel and Mrs. 
Milo Kittleson poured at the coffee- 
tables. Friends and relatives of the 
members of the class attended the festi- 
val in unusual numbers and a good rep- 
resentation of alumni were also able to 
be present and renew old acquaintances. 

Since April the time of the students ha 
been filled with the lectures on Book 
Selection, Reference, Administration, Sub. 
ject Bibliography, Children’s Work, and 
the shorter courses and lectures in Build- 
ings and Equipment, Public Documents, 
Periodicals, Proof Reading, and School 
Libraries. In April Prof. G. M. Hyde, of 
the department of Journalism in the Uni- 
versity, devoted an hour to constructive 
criticism of the publicity carried on by 
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the class during their field work. In the 
same month Miss Oehler gave her usual 
critical talk on the poster bulletins, bring- 
ing out various points of line and color, 
taking them up in the order in which 
they hung on the walls. A demonstration 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine was 
held for the class in connection with the 
lessons on finance in the course on Ad- 
ministration. 

Miss Mary G. Lacy, librarian Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., visited 
the school for a week early in May, fol- 
lowing the A. L. A. Conference at Hot 
Springs. She spoke on the department to 
the class, and was in and out among the 
faculty and library workers at the Legis- 
lative Reference Library and the Library 
School. During her stay there was a 
faculty dinner held at the College Club, 
at which Miss Lacy, Miss Long and Mr. 
Lester gave most interesting reports on 
the meetings and events of the American 
Library Association at its annual confer- 
ence in April. 

Miss Grace Aldrich, children’s librarian, 
Madison Free Library, gave a lecture to 
the class on “Children’s Work” based on 
her experiences in Pittsburgh; Mr. R. A. 
Overholzer, Chief Boy Scout Executive, 
also lectured for the course in Children’s 
work on “A Leisure Time Program for 
Boys.” 

On May 21, Miss Zona Gale gave a most 
profitable and inspiring talk to the class 
on “Standards.” 


Appointments of the Class of 1923 


Of the class of 36 members 32 have 
accepted positions as follows: 


Estelle H. Ashcraft, librarian, High 
School library, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Helen H. Aten, head library assistant, 


Public library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Mabel Barrow, assistant, Williamsburgh 
branch, Public library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Minnie A. Chouffet, librarian, High 
School library, Aurora, Ill. 

Myrtle Coleman, reference assistant, 
Public library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Adeline Cooke, head of loan department, 
State library, Salem, Ore. 

Margaret M. Corcoran, cataloguer, Lin- 
coln library, Springfield, Ill. 
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Letha M. Davidson, chief of grade school 
work, Public library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Helen K. Dresser, assistant, children’s 
department, Public library, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Iva D. Glessner, assistant, Public library, 
Sioux City, lowa. 

Ada O. Hagen, reference librarian, Public 
library, Superior, Wis. 

Ruth C. Haylett, librarian, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Edith Hess, librarian, Public 

Burlington, Wis. 

Edna M. Johnson, librarian, Central 
High School library, Free library, Madison, 
Wis. 

Elizabeth A. Lathrop, librarian, Normal 
School library, River Falls, Wis. 

Ismael V. Mallari, returns to the Philip- 
pines for work there. 

Murza V. Mann, assistant, Public library, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mary R. Martin, assistant, Public library, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


library, 


Mildred A. Mathes, assistant, Public 
library, Dayton, Ohio. 
Laura Nicholson, assistant, Public 


library, Detroit, Mich. - 
Mary T. O’Connor, summer assistant, 
Public library, Traverse City, Mich. 


Marcella Osterman, librarian, Public 
library, Stanley, Wis. 
Genevieve A. Pohle, cataloguing and 


library assistant, State Normal University, 
Normal, Il. 

Margaret Powell, assistant, 
library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lillian Pulver, assistant 
Public library, Gary, Ind. 

Jane R. Radford, summer assistant, 
Normal School library, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Ruth NM. Rowland, assistant, library de- 
partment, University Extension Division, 
Madison, Wis. 

Kathleen Thompson, assistant in cata- 
logue department, Public library, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. . 

Pearl M. Thompson, 
dren’s department, 
Bend, ind. 


Public 


cataloguer, 


in chil- 
South 


assistant 
Public library, 


Carina Vedel, returns to Denmark for 
work there. 

Signe S. Venberg, assistant, Public 
library, Eveleth, Minn. 

Florence S. Webb, cataloguer, Public 


library, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Aljlumni and School Notes 


The Wisconsin Library School was very 
well represented at the American Library 
Association Conference at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, in April. Mr. Lester and Mr. 
Dudgeon, representing the faculty, and 
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twenty-two alumni gathered together at 
the Library School dinner. The alumni 
present were: Ada J. McCarthy, 1907; 
Julia A. Robinson, 1909; Lilly M. E. 
Borresen and Alice S. Wyman, 1910; 
Alice M. Farquhar and Marian Potts, 
1912; Gertrude E. Aiken, Marion Humble 
and Laura Luttrell, 1913; Gladys M. 
Andrews and Callie Wieder, 1914; Louise 
A. Schoenleber, 1915; Gertrude Schwab, 
1916; Laura S. Caton, Esther M. Fredrick- 
son, and Margaret Gilpin, 1917; Edla 
Laurson and Jennie T. Schrage, 1918; 
Johanna Klingholz, 1919; Lucia F. Powell, 
1920; Mae H. Dickerson, 1921; Ora F. 
King, 1922. 

Recent visitors at the School include 
Esther A. Sander, 1921; Claire E. Shadall, 
1915; Mrs. Lydia Kinsley Cates, 1907; 
Gertrude A. Schwab, 1916; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Royce Gribble, 1918; Virginia M. Hinners, 
1920; Dorothy A. Doerr, teacher librarian, 
1922; Ruth Shapiro, summer school, 1921; 
Laura M. Olson, summer school 1906, and 
Mrs. Ethel N. Conaway, summer school, 
1917. 

Julia A. Robinson, 09, and Mr. Johnson 
Brigham, librarian of the Iowa State 
Library were presented at the Iowa 
Luncheon at the A. L. A. Conference held 
at Hot Springs, each with a life member- 
ship in the American Library Association 
as an appreciation from the members of 
the Iowa State Library Association. For 
Miss Robinson this pleasant surprise was 
a result of the instigation and accom- 
plishment by her of the plan of offering 
this tribute to Mr. Brigham and came as 
a complete surprise to her at the time the 
presentation was made to him. 

Grace M. Leaf, ‘12, assistant, Oregon 
Normal School library, Monmouth, Ore., 
has gone to the State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Washington, as cataloguer 
of continuations. 

Esther Friedel, '14, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
appointed head of children’s work in the 
Public library, Lakewood, Ohio, and wiil 
start upon her new duties September 1. 

Irma M. Walker, ’15, has resigned her 
position as reference librarian, Hibbing. 
Minn., and at present is keeping house for 
her brother in Waupun, Wis., whose wife, 
Mrs. Kathryne Bunker Walker died very 
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suddenly as a result of pneumonia, March 
30th. 

Anna Dewees, ’16, assistant librarian, 
Bureau of Markets library, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
has been since November 1 research as- 
sistant in the Bureau cf Agricuitural Eco- 
nomics in the same department. 

Alta D. Fifield, ’16, formerly assistant 
in the Technical department of the Detroit 
Public library, left last September to 
become assistant, Ninety-sixth Street 
branch, New York Public library, be- 
ginning work in October. 

Alice Lyons, '17, was appointed librarian 
of the Public library, Eveleth, Minn., fol- 
lowing the resignation of the librarian, to 
take effect August 1. Miss Lyons has for 
several years been children’s librarian in 
Eveleth. 

Harriet T. Root, ’17, who has been hold- 
ing a temporary position as assistant in 
the Keystone State Normal School library 
at Kutztown, Pa., received in May the ap- 
pointment as librarian of the Public 
library at Bethlehem, Pa., going to her 
work July 1. 

Esther M. Swain, ’17, acting-cataloguer, 
State Normal School library, Milwaukee, 
was obliged to give up her work in April 
on account of poor health and has re- 
turned to her home in Detroit. 

Maude V. Dickinson, °18, high school 
librarian at La Crosse, is to be librarian 
of the East Side high school branch, Free 
library, Madison, Wis., starting work 
September 1. 

Gertrude Weil, '18, has been appointed 
cataloguer, Public library, Evansville, Ind. 

Johanna Klingholz, ’19, librarian, Evans- 
ville College library, Evansville, Ind., re- 
signs her position June 18 to become the 
librarian of the high school branch of the 
public library at Flint, Mich., going to her 
new work July 1. 

Winifred Lewis, ‘'19, librarian, High 
School library, Chisholm, Minn., has been 
appointed an assistant, Public library, 
Detroit, Mich., going to her position July 1. 

Lillian M. Froggatt, ’20, librarian, High 
School library, Burlington, Wis., has ac- 
cepted a position as Supervisor of 
branches and juvenile work, Public 
library, Racine, beginning her duties there 
the first of July. 

Signa Niemi, ’20, assistant, Public 
library, Eveleth, Minn., has resigned to go 
September 1 to Cleveland, where she will 
take the course in Library work with 
children at the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity Library School, and be also assistant 
part time in the children’s department of 
the Cleveland Public library. 
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Phyllis C. Knowles, ’22, children’s 
librarian, Vernon branch, Public library, 
Portland, Ore., has accepted a position, 
beginning June 1, in the Travelling 
Libraries, under the British Columbia 
Public Library Commission. 

Julia C. Pressey, ’22, assistant librarian, 
Central Missouri State Teachers’ College, 
Warrensburg, Mo., has resigned to take 
a position as head of the cataloguing de- 
partment of the Kellogg Kansas State 
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Normal School Library, at Emporia, 
Kansas, beginning work there September 
10th. 

Harriett Shouse, ’22, who has been 
forced to remain at home since her grad- 
uation in June, 1922, on account of illness 
in her family, accepted a position in the 
reference department of the Kansas City 
Public library, and began her work in 
April. A 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Stephanie Daland 


Circulation 


The Boscobel public library is pushing 
the circulation record holders of the state. 
The circulation for 1922 was 17 volumes 
per capita. The March circulation for 
Green Bay was 2,694 more than in 1922. 
Other increases noted are Ladysmith, 897 
more for March; Menasha, 826 more for 
March; and Wausau, 844 more for April. 

Reading in Racine has been tripled in 
the last five years. The annual circula. 
tion five years ago was 110,000, while last 
year it was 390,000. 


General News Notes 


Appleton. The public library experi- 
enced the greatest growth in its history 
during the last twelve months, according 
to the annual report. It gained 1,926 
patrons and added 2,030 books. 


Cumberland. During April the library 
held an exhibit of pictures and books 
about Shakespeare and his works. 


Eau Claire. Early in the spring Mrs. 
Taylor of the public library made a tour 
of all Boy Scout meetings of the city, 
speaking to the boys on the choice of 
good reading material. 


Fennimore. Ground was broken in 
May for the Dwight Parker Public 
Library. The building will probably be 
completed by September. 


Fond du Lac. “Miss Emma E. Rose, a 
member of the public library staff for 
over forty years, thirty-five years of 
which she served as librarian, died at her 
home April 16. Miss Rose became libra- 


rian of the public library in 1882 and 
served in that capacity until six years 
ago. Since her retirement from that 
office she has been identified with the 
institution as reference librarian. In 
spite of the advanced age of eighty-five 
years she always took an active interest 
in affairs of the library and was loved 
and admired by young and old. Her death 
will be keenly felt in the community. 
From the time of her coming to Fond du 
Lac in 1867, the story of her life has been 
so Closely connected with the history of 
the library that one is rarely spoken of 
without the other. Always interested in 
literature and in means of offering it to 
the public, Miss Rose made the library 
the one object of her life, and much of 
the growth of the institution was due to 
her efforts. She was a prime mover in 
having the present building constructed 
in 1903. The library was closed during 
the funeral hour and the staff and mem- 
bers of the Library Board attended the 
service in a body.” 

On May 11 two hundred and fifty chil- 
dren listened to a talk on birds and imi- 
tation of bird calls by Mr. E. L. Menden- 
hall, principal of the County Training 
School. The meeting was arranged in 
connection with the bird call contest 
being conducted among school children 
by the Women’s Club. 


Fort Atkinson. Some months ago the 
library received a gift of a set of books 
on Business Management, and- recently 
two patrons presented the library with 
about sixty novels. 
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Green Bay. The library arranged a col- 
lection of books on gardening in connec. 
tion with the observance of National 
Garden Week, April 22 to 28. 


Janesville. The librarian gave a talk 
at the annual Mother and Daughter Ban- 
quet, April 24, emphasizing the interest 
mothers should take in their daughters’ 
reading. 


La Crosse. The children’s librarian 
addressed the regular meeting of the 
Catholic Woman’s Club, May 3. The 
influence of the library upon the child 
before he can read, and the value of 
early impressions was the subject. 


Ladysmith. There were seventy-seven 
new patrons registered in the library for 
March. 


Laona. The library arranged a window 
display of garden books in a store win- 
dow to advertise Garden Week. The Wis. 
consin Library Commission sent some 
special books to aid in the exhibit. It 
was placed in the window Saturday after- 
noon and before closing time calls had 
come for several of the books. 

The Bird House Confést was a success. 
Twenty-one houses were exhibited and 
many people came to see them. Bird 
books were displayed and during the week 
every book went into circulation. 


Manitowoc. The library ball held 
recently was a financial success, turning 
over to the library fund $227.55, the 
largest amount cleared in this way for 
five years. 


Merrill. A Chinese reception was held 
on the afternoon and evening of May 21, 
in the club rooms of the library, at which 
the articles used in the Senior Class play, 
“The Chinese Lantern” were on exhil- 
tion. These were all real antiques lent 
by people of Merrill. The day was also 
Chinese Day throughout the library, 
where Chinese books, histories of China, 
and articles pertaining to China were on 
display. During the reception tea was 
served in Chinese fashion. A series of 
three articles on Chinese customs was 
prepared by a member of the high school 
senicr class and published in the news- 
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paper for the interest of those attending 
the reception or the Senior Class play. 


Milwaukee. The reference department 
of the public library has sent us the fol- 
lowing description of the new work under- 
taken by the adult education department: 

“The latest innovation of the Milwau- 
kee Public Library is the adult education 
department established a few months ago 
as an attempt to correlate the work of 
the library with that of the various 
agencies in the city concerned with adult 
instruction. When we found through a 
personal survey that there were in Mil- 
waukee 30,000 employed men and women 
seeking to improve their station in life 
through some formal education, and that 
there were sixteen agencies through 
which we could work, we decided that we 
had discovered an undeveloped field for 
library extension. 

“The librarian in charge, Miss Tomp- 
kins, found that the work grouped itself 
into three divisions—the problem of the 
Americanization group in which are in- 
cluded those foreigners who are learning 
the language and the elements of citizen- 
ship; that of the workers in factories and 
trades who have had only an elementary 
education; and that of the men and 
women who have had advanced educa- 
tion and are now in professional or cleri- 
cal positions. In the latter group are 
those taking work in evening high 
schools, Marquette University, Y. W. and 
Y. M. C. A. classes, etc. 

“What have we done to co-operate first 
with the Americanization classes? The 
educational librarian has visited the 
various classes and the classes have 
visited the library, which was described 
to them in their own language, and they 
then toured the library under the leader- 
ship of library assistants who explained 
the different departments. We also have 
a shelf of books especially prepared for 
beginners in English. They are books of 
interest to mature readers but written in 
simple language. 

“As concerns the workers in trades 
and factories, we have done the following 
things: prepared bibliographies on their 
various subjects, visited the groups in 
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factories, planned for co-operation with 
educational committees of the various 
groups, and have tried to co-operate with 
the Workers’ College (a group of work- 
ing-men studying economics) by prepar- 
ing bibliographies for them and by asking 
them to contribute their studies in the 
history of trade unions to the library. 

“There have been visits and talks to 
the classes of advanced students. We 
have distributed lists of books and appli- 
cation blanks to them. We have planned 
for pageants and such future co-operation 
as will best bring the library before the 
students. The work, of course, is still 
in its pioneer stage and in a good many 
ways we are still experimenting. We 
feel, however, that we are making a very 
conscientious effort to bring the library 
and its opportunities before our Milwau- 
kee public.” 

In connection with the above article 
we note that a group of Boston Store 
employees were guests of the public 
library recently, when they were taken 
on a tour of the building and shown its 
use as an aid to reading on the special 
subjects in their own work. The group 
was under the guidance of Miriam D. 
Tompkins, director of adult education. 
Special attention was given to the work 
of the salespeople. 

The library doubled the space which 
was originally planned for it at the Mil- 
waukee health show, held in the Audi- 
torium, April 21 to 28, and had from the 
science room a display of several hun. 
dred volumes, relating to personal 
hygiene and civic sanitation. The hospi- 
tal librarian had charge of an exhibit 
showing how the public library functions 
in the various public and private hospi- 
tals of the city, with examples of the type 
of books used in this work. Three 
special lists of books were prepared on 
“Healthful living,” “What shall I eat” and 
“Keeping fit.” 

From April 28 to May 13 an Art in In- 
dustry Exhibit was sponsored by the 
library, held in the art room and the 
corridors. Exhibits of industrial posters 
from the students of the Milwaukee 
Normal School art department, the Art 
Institute and the Layton School of Art 
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were shown, and special lists of books 
were prepared on advertising and the 
commercial use of art. Addresses were 
given on design and other subjects during 
the exhibit. 


Milwaukee. First Wisconsin National 
Bank. Miss Margaret Reynolds, librarian 
of the bank library, was chosen by the 
Order of Bookfellows to present a silver 
torch and a vellum roll to Dr. Frederick 
Starr, of the University of Chicago, who 
on April 28, was the guest of honor of 
the Bookfellows at their annual Feast, 
held at the Auditorium Hotel, in Chicago. 


North Fond du Lac. A record circula- 
tion for books was set during the month 
of April when 2,451 books were lent. 
Recently $70 which had been raised by 
the League of Women Voters was spent 
for new volumes. Two patrons recently 
gave the library a collection of books and 
magazines. Several donations have been 
received from residents of the village and 
of Fond du Lac, 


Pewaukee. The nineteenth annual 
celebration of the birthday anniversary 
of the public library was observed on 
April 12 under the auspices of the Pe. 
waukee Woman’s Club. The Woman’s 
Club started the library and maintained 
it for some years. Special invitations 
were extended to the library board, 
school board and teachers. A program 
was arranged for the occasion, including 
a letter from Mrs. Winifred Davis, of 
the Library Commission, offering some 
suggestions. A birthday cake with nine- 
teen candles was a feature of the decora- 
tions. 


River Falls. A public library is to be 
opened in River Falls, housed in the front 
part of the same building in which the 
rest room is to be situated. The shelving 
has been put in and part of the books 
ordered. It is expected that the library 
will soon be opened to the public. Con- 
tributions have been generous and 
support enthusiastic from the future 
patrons. 


South Milwaukee. The library has 
been newly painted on the inside in soft 
gray and cream. 
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Two Rivers. The library recently re- 
ceived a gift of nearly $1,000, accumulated 
by the Campfire Girls of Two Rivers for 
a Soldiers’ Memorial Fund. The me- 
morial is to be in the form of a collection 
of books on art and music, founded and 
kept up by the interest of the fund. 


Waupun. Mrs. Kathryne Bunker 
Walker (Kathryne Bunker, Summer 
Session 1905) who from 1905 to 1912 was 
librarian of the Waupun public library, 
died suddenly, as a result of pneumonia, 
March 30, leaving her husband and a four- 
year-old son. 


Wausau. Mrs. D. L. Plumer, recently 
presented the library with a valuable and 
artistic bronze statuette of Benjamin 
Franklin. It is a replica of a famous 
statue and will be placed in a conspicu- 
ous place in the library. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The library board 
at a meeting in April decided to go ahead 
with the plans for the remodelling and 
improving of the T. B. Scott Public 
Library building. It is expected that the 
contract will be awarded in time to have 
the work carried through this summer. 
The plans as adopted provide for the 
moving of the library to the ground floor 
of the building. 

The library has been presented with a 
set of Compton’s Pictorial Encyclopedia 
by its publishers, F. E. Compton and Co., 
of which the president and vice-president, 
Frank E. Compton and John Compton are 
former residents of Wisconsin Rapids. 
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The sum of $25.00 was raised by a free 
will offering at a Library Benefit held by 
members of the Beacon Lights Club in 
March. 


Worth Thinking About 


“If you have only 50 cents per capita to 
spend and have to maintain a separate 
library building, you have practically 
nothing left for books.” 

“If you have more than 50 cents per 
capita to spend, practically every cent 
over and above the 50 cents can be spent 
for books.” 

A communication from a librarian in 
the state has called our attenton to the 
fact that the statements above, quoted 
from the May Bulletin, are capable of mis- 
interpretation. 

The two statements were intended to be 
considered together. The second applies 
only to the situation indicated in the first, 
that is, to those libraries whose upkeep 
and salaries are being paid with an ap- 
propriation of 50 cents per capita. If the 
upkeep and the salaries are being paid 
with an appropriation of 50 cents per 
capita, then every cent over and above the 
50 cents can be spent for books. 

It should be kept in mind, however, 
that $1.00 per capita is the minimum 
standard for library support set by the 
A. L. A. This amount not only allows 
larger book purchases, but more hours 
and better service. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Psychology 
Tobacco and mental effi- 
ciency. 1923. 2388p. illus. Mac- 
millan $2.50. 131 
A work prepared for the Committee to 
study the tobacco problem by Professor 
O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, 
based on investigations covering a num- 
ber of years. Concerned with the effects 
of tobacco on intellectual processes only. 
In three parts: Data derived from obser- 
vation, introspection and biography; Data 
derived from school and college records; 
Data derived from the _ psychological 
laboratory. Bibliogyaphy (16p.) Index. 
Interesting to parents and teachers, per- 
haps also to young people themselves. 


O’Shea, M. V. 


Religion 
Miller, W. Max. Egyptian mythology. 
1923. 447p. illus. Marshall Jones 
$3.50. 291 


Published in 1918 as part 1 of a book con- 
taining also Indo-Chinese mythology. 
Scholarly work provided with copious 
notes and bibliography. 


Papini, Giovanni. Life of Christ. 1923. 
416p. Harcourt $3.50. 232 
A book that will appeal to many 


readers, both orthodox and unorthodox. Is 
obtainable in the Pictorial Review in which 
it ran serially, but is worth book purchase 
by almost every library. Represents the 
personal reactions of the author who, after 
a period of atheism, has returned to the 
Roman Catholic faith and writes with the 
fervor of a convert. 


Sociology 


Brown, George R. The leadership of Con- 
gress. 1922. 3111p. Bobbs $2.50. 
328.73 
A study of the power represented by the 
speakership, and of such personalities as 
Clay, Reed, Cannon, Clark and others. For 
those interested in political history. 
See Booklist 17:203 Ap. '23. 


Catt, Carrie Chapman & Shuler, Nettie R. 
Woman Suffrage and politics. 1923. 
504p. Scribner $3. 324.3 

Although it gives a brief summary of the 
long early struggle, this book’s real concern 


is with the final phase, after the suffrage 
movement had “crossed the devious trail of 
American politics.” Throws illuminating 
light on political methods, and on the power 
wielded by the liquor interests. Chronolog- 
ical record of the winning of the suffrage 
amendment and index. 


Morehouse, Frances & Graham, Sybil F. 
American problems. 1923. 567, xxxp. 
illus. Ginn $1.72. 330 
A book with which a live teacher could do 
much in a class in social problems. Pre- 
pared by two teachers in the University of 
Minnesota High School as a text for use in 
a course in “unified social science.” Begins 
with a survey of economic history, then 
treats the major social problems of today. 
Useful also for club workers, the suggested 
readings and “search questions and prob- 
lems” offering ideas for club programs. 


Some great commodities. 1923. 287p. 
Doubleday $1.75. 338 
Chapters on coal, cotton, iron and steel, 
lumber, petroleum, rubber, silk, sugar, wheat 
and wool. Prepared by the Statistical divi- 
sion of the National Bank of Commerce and 
first printed in Commerce Monthly, a journal 
published by the bank. Contains valuable 
statistical material for those looking for in- 
formation concerning production and _ use. 
No treatment of any of the social and 
economic problems involved in producing 
any of these commodities. No index. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Agee, Alva. First steps in farming. 1923. 
186p. Harper $1.50. 630 
A good book for city people who are con- 
sidering taking up farming. Also useful for 
vocational reading in high schools and col- 
leges. The appealing style and simplicity of 
treatment are commendable. Published as 
one of Harper’s Handbooks. 


Duryea, Anna S. American nerves. 1923. 
256p. Century $1.75. 615.851 

An exposition and defence of the Coue 
system of autosuggestion. An addition to 
the helpful books of this type. Of value par- 
ticularly to the patient’s family and friends. 


Haskell, Sidney B. Farm fertility. 1923. 
243p. illus. Harper $1.50. 631 


A readable book for the farmer and others 
who have a practical interest in soil fer- 
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tility. Less technical than Soils and soil 
fertility by Whitson and Walster and mush 
less complete than Productive soils by Weir. 
Author is director of the Massachusetts ex- 
periment station. Published as one of 
Harper’s Handbooks. 


Mills, Enos A. Wild animal homesteads. 
1923. 259p. illus. Doubleday $2.50. 
591.5 
Readers to whom the news of the death 
of Enos Mills came as a loss will welcome 
this additional book of sketches and stories 
of wild life. Miscellaneous in character but 
relating for the most part to those animals 
which establish permanent homes or fre- 
quent a definite locality. Reprinted from 
magazines. 


Fine Arts 


Cotterill, H. B. A history of art, v.1. 
1923. 442p. illus. Stokes $10. 709 
Valuable reference work to be complete in 
two volumes. The present volume begins 
with Ancient Egypt and extends to the age 
of Raphael. Well illustrated. 


Peabody, Henrietta C. Outside the house 
beautiful. 70p. illus. Atlantic $3. 
710 
“A collection of exterior views showing 
the surroundings of the home.” Pictures 
with a minimum of text. A companion to 
Inside the house beautiful. 


Outdoor Sports 


Jessup, Elon. Roughing it smoothly. 
1923. 247p. illus. Putnam $2.50. 
796 
Chapters on Getting lost in the woods, 
How not to get drowned, Sleeping out, Using 
a compass, Going walking, Mountain climb- 
ing, When you go sailing, A camp for the 
family, etc. Reprinted from Outlook, Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, etc. Not necessary 
when material can be obtained from maga- 
zines. 


Ratti, Achille (now Pope Pius XI). Climbs 
on Alpine peaks. 1923. 1389p. 
Houghton $2. 796 

The main part of the book is a translation 

of four articles from publications of the 
Italian Alpine Club in 1889, 1890, 1891. An 
account of the ascent of Monte Rosa oc- 
cupies about half of the book. Vividly 
written with many fine illustrations from 
photographs, not taken, however, on these 
trips. There is much introductory matter 
which the reader who is impatient to be on 
with the story may skip. 
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Literature 


Greene, Anne B. The lone winter. 1923. 
3879p. Century $2.25. 814 or 824 
Delightful essays telling of a winter spent 
alone on a Vermont farm. They grow some- 
what monotonous in the endless sameness— 
but that is due to the monotony of farm life. 
For readers of quiet taste. 


Lawson, J. G. ed. The world’s. best 
humorous anecdotes. 1923. 275p. 
Doran $2. 817 or 827 

A good collection of brief anecdotes con- 
veniently arranged under subject headings. 

Useful where another book of this type is 

desired. 


Li Po. The works of Li Po; done into 
English verse by Shigeyoshi Obata. 
1922. 2386p. Dutton $3.50. 895 

Poems with an oriental flavor and a uni- 
versal appeal. The translator, a Japanese, 
was formerly a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

See Booklist 19:153 Feb. ’23. 


O’Brien, Edward J. The advance of the 
American short story. 1923. 302p. 
Dodd $2. 808.3 

The critical estimates of such little recog- 

nized authors as Herman Melville and 
Stephen Crane, as well as the re-valuations 
of the popular story tellers, Bret Harte, O. 
Henry and others, makes this a notable con- 
tribution to criticism. Present day writers 
are treated under the chapter titles: The 
school of Henry James, Contemporary 
regionalists, Main Street, Romantic escape, 
etc. 


Tolstoi, Lyof N. Dramatic works; tr. by 
N. H. Dole. 1923. 485p. Crowell 
$2.50. 891.7 

Contents: The power of darkness; The 
first distiller; The fruits of enlightenment; 

The live corpse; The light shines in the dark- 

ness; The root of all evil; The wisdom of 

children. Has an introduction by the trans- 
lator and a glossary of Russian proper 
names and common words used in the text. 


Webber, J. P. & Webster, H. H. One-act 
plays for secondary schools. i922. 
3808p. Houghton $1.40. 808.2 

The compilers have aimed first, to bring 
together plays not included in similar anthol- 
ogies, second, to suggest to teachers ways 
of using the plays in the classroom, third, to 
encourage dramatization on the part of the 
pupils by pointing out sources for available 
material. Among the plays included are 

The boy comes home, by A. A. Milne; Fole 


etecennrenenits 


te 
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lowers, by Harold Brighouse; Tennyson’s 
The Falcon; Rostand’s The romancers (act 
1); Drinkwater’s X=O; and Nevertheless, by 
Stuart Walker. Notes on play production 
and Bibliographies. 


Travel 


Carpenter, Frank G. The tail of the 
hemisphere. Chile and Argentina. 
1923. 298p. illus. Doubleday $4. 

918 
Three volumes of Carpenter’s World 

Travels are to be devoted to South America. 

The present volume, covering Chile and 

Argentina, is a contribution to the informa- 

tional literature on the two _ countries. 

Bibliography. (2p.) Index. 


Gruening, Ernest, ed. These United 
States. 1923. 388p. Boni $3. 917.3 
Papers on twenty-seven of the states of 
the union, written usually by a present or 
former resident or by one in some way con- 
nected with the life of the state. The ap- 
proach to the subject varies with the per- 
sonality of the author, but in general it is 
a book of impressions rather than informa- 
tion. Few even border on the laudatory. 
Zona Gale’s Wisconsin comes as near to it 
as any. Appeared in the Nation. 


Shackleton, Robert. The book of Wash. 
ington. 1922. 375p. illus. Penn. 
$3.50. 917.53 

A chatty and informal guide to the na- 
tional capital and its surroundings, en- 
livened with frequent anecdotes. Good 
photographic illustrations, with many charm- 
ing pen drawings. 

See Booklist 19:187 Mar. ’23. 


Biography 
Bernhardt, Sarah. Memories of my life, 
new ed. 1923. 456p. illus. Apple- 
ton $3. 792 


A new edition that is two dollars cheaper 
than the old. (See A. L. A. Catalog, 1911). 


Bok, Edward W. A man from Maine. 
1923. 278p. illus. Scribner $3. 921 
This biography of Cyrus Curtis, publisher 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, has been ap- 
pearing in the Atlantic. Written in the 
simple narrative style of the Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok, and preaches the same 
gospel of success. Interesting to read in 
connection with the biographies of Farquhar, 
Ford and other successful business men. 


Brandes, Georg. Creative spirits of the 
nineteenth century. 1923. 478p. 
Crowell $3. 920 


Papers by a distinguished Danish critic, 
on Hans Christian Andersen, Paule Heyse, 
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Esaias Tegnér, John Stuart Mill, Renan, 
Flaubert, Paludan-Miiller, Bjérnson, Ibsen, 
Swinburne, Garibaldi, Bonaparte. Scholar- 
ly in character, their appeal is to the educa- 
ted reader. Translation by Rasmus 8B. 
Anderson, of Madison. 


Bryant, Louise. The mirrors of Moscow. 
1923. 209p. illus. Seltzer $2.50. 920 
Sketches of the Russian Bolshevist leaders 
by an American woman whose husband 
(John Reed) gave his life for the revolu- 
tion. Her viewpoint is therefore sympa- 
thetic but she maintains an attitude of im- 
partiality and her brief sketches of men 
against the proper economic and social back- 
ground contribute to an understanding of 
the Russian situation. 


Cobb, Irvin S. Stickfuls. 1923. 355p. 
Doran $2. 070 
Newspaper reminiscences. To the consecu- 
tive autobiography of the first three chapters 
random papers with such titles as Inside 
stories, Big moments at big trials, are added. 
Reprinted from Saturday Evening Post, 
American magazine, etc. Of interest to men. 


Faris, John T. Men who conquered. 
1922. 185p. Revell $1.25. 920 
Brief biographical sketches of William E. 
Dodge, Jacob Riis, J. Marion Sims, Isaac 
Pitman, Charles A. Eastman, George West- 
inghouse, Samuel G. Howe, R. H. Dana, jr., 
Daniel K. Pearsons, George W. Childs, George 
Bancroft, John Muir, Grover Cleveland, 
George Wilson and Daniel C. Gilman. Writ- 
ten to show how men may conquer difficul- 
ties If they will. Published as one of the 
Success books. Short bibliography. 


Wyndham, Horace. The nineteen hun- 

dreds. 1923. 274p. Seltzer $2.50. 

921 

Reminiscences of literary and theatrical 

London in the first decade of the century. 

The author characterizes it as “a book about 

nobodies written by one of them.” Written 

with genuine wit and a talent for anecdote 

and makes entertaining reading. For larger 
libraries. 


Fiction 


Bacon, Josephine Daskam. Blind cupid. 
1928. 253p. Appleton $2. 
A collection of short stories reprinted from 
Colliers, McCail’s, Ladies’ Home Journal, etc. 
Entertaining light reading. 


Baerlein, Henry. The house of the fight- 
ing cocks. 1923. 306p. Harcourt $2. 
Story of Mexico in the reign of Maxamilian. 
Told in the first person by a young Mexican 
lad who becomes the companion of a wander- 
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ing Spanish scholar. A compound of humor, 
adventure, love making and philosophical 
discourse. Will be enjoyed most by those 
to whom the philosophy appeals. 


Barrington, E. The chaste Diana. 1923. 


325p. Dodd $2. 

The author of The Ladies (Bulletin Nov. 
’22), has written a charming novel about the 
first production of The beggar’s opera in 
1728. The story has an interesting plot and 
gives an excellent picture of London society 
of the period, introducing many notables. 


Bindloss, Harold. The  bush-rancher. 
1923. 316p. Stokes $1.75. 

A sturdy Canadian rancher, and a deli- 
cately bred English girl figure in a plot 
which is built about a land boom. Mechanic- 
ally told and inferior to the author’s earlier 
novels but will hold interest. 


Bojer, Johan. The last of the Vikings. 
1923. 302p. Century $2. 

A story of the Norse fishermen who go 
north every winter to fish. Tells briefly of 
their life at home in the summer and on the 
sea in winter. So vivid that one is almost 
conscious of the cold. Appeared serially in 
the Century. 


Brown, Kenneth. Putter Perkins. 
126p. illus. Houghton $1.50. 
Humorous story of a young man interested 
not so much in golf as in wireless, of how he 
wins a bet and the outcome. 
See Booklist 19:251 My. ’23. 


Comfort, Will L. The public square. 
1923. 319p. Appleton $2. 

A young girl who comes to New York 
from Los Angeles, ambitious to write, and 
the editor of a famous weekly, are the cen- 
tral characters in this absorbing novel. 
There are also scenes in India, with unfor- 
gettable pictures of Gandhi and his follow- 
ers and their treatment by the British. A 
remarkable book. 


1923. 


Furman, Lucy. The quare women. 1923. 
219p. Atlantic $1.75. 

A story of the Kentucky mountains and 

of the establishment of a settlement school. 

By an author whose stories have appeared in 


the Atlantic, An appealing story, with a 
mingling of humor and pathos. 
Georgian stories. 1922. 373p. Putnam 


$2.50. 

Twenty-two short stories presented as 
“representative of the modern short story as 
it is being written in England today.” 
Katherine Mansfield, Sheila Kaye-Smith, May 
Sinclair, are among the authors. Ww. 
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Somerset’s Maugham’s “Rain,” from which 
a successful play has been made, is also 
included. Illustrated with twenty-one por- 
traits and attractively bound. Interesting, 
if sometimes morbid reading. 


Gibbs, Philip. The middle of the road. 
1923. 428p. Doran $2. 

By means of a complicated family rela- 
tionship, in which one sister is married to an 
Irish Sinn Feiner, one to a German Officer, 
with a brother who is a soldier in the Black 
and Tans, the author, in telling the story 
of Bertram Pollard, gives us a remarkable 
picture of after-the-war Europe. The plea 
of the book is for the awakening of all 


peoples for the prevention of war. A fine 
novel for serious readers. 

See Booklist 19:252 May ’23. 
Haines, Donald H. Sky-line inn. 1923. 


296p. Houghton $2. 

Opens with a prize fight and drifts off 
into a complicated love story. Théophile, 
the ex-army cook who has opened an inn in 
the foothills of the Sierras, is an entertain- 
ing figure. 


Hankins, Arthur Preston. 
glass mountain. 1923. 
$1.75. 

Sent to a reformatory as an incorrigible, 
Joshua Cole finds within its grim walls an 
opportunity to develop his passion for 
science under the instruction of an unusual 
teacher. His later adventures as a tramp, 
in construction camps and as an amateur 
astronomer are varied and keep the narra- 
tive alive with interest. 


Hay, lan. The lucky number. 
355p. Houghton $2. 

Thirteen short’ stories, including the 

author’s dog story. Scally. The most de- 
lightful is the first, “The liberry.” 


Hendryx, J. B. North. 1923. 334p. Put- 
nam $1.75. 

A story of Dawson and Nome, and of a 
girl whose dog team wins the Alaska sweep- 
stakes. 

See Booklist 19:253 May ’23. 


Jerome, J. K. Anthony John. 
276p. Dodd $2. 

The central figure is a poor boy who builds 
up a great fortune and then of his own free 
will renounces it in the belief that the world 
is suffering for lack of the spirit of Christ. 
From the point of view of story interest, 
the first half of the book is the best. 


O. Henry. Memorial Award Prize Stories. 
1923. 260p. Doubleday $1.90. 


Stories by Irvin S. Cobb, Rose Wilder 
Lane, Thomas Reer, James W. Bennett, 


Cole of Spy- 
309p. Dodd 


1923. 


1923. 


June, 1923] 


Samuel A. Derieux, Helen R. Hull, Charles 
Tenney Jackson, Mary Heaton Vorse and 
others. 


Prouty, Olive H. Stella Dallas. 1923. 


304p. Houghton $2. 

Tells the story of Laurel Dallas, the child 
of an unfortunate marriage between a man 
of culture and refinement and a woman of 
vulgar tastes, and of the heights of sacri- 
fice to which the mother rose for this child’s 
sake. : 


Ruck, Berta. Sir or Madam. 1923. 372p. 


Dodd $1.75. 

A woman-hating bachelor, a designing 
widow and an adventurous girl disguised as 
a chauffeur are the characters in this story. 
May be added where light fiction is desired. 


Olive. Stories, dreams and 
allegories. 1923. 153p. Stokes $1.75. 
A collection of Olive Schreiner’s unpub- 
lished writings. The first, and longest, is a 
bitter story of the march of British imper- 
ialism. It is the most powerful piece of 
writing in the book. The “dreams and alle- 
gories,” dating from 1887 to 1917, are slight 
echoes of the well-known sketches bearing 
that title. 


Schreiner, 


Terhune, Albert Payson. The pest. 1923. 


327p. Dutton $2. 
A mixture of love story, mystery story and 
dog story. Will be popular, especially among 
dog lovers. 


Wells, H. G. Men like gods. 1923. 327p. 


Macmillan $2. 

Mr. Wells’ report on Utopia is entertaining 
and thought provoking. Two groups of 
“Earthlings” are suddenly projected onto a 
planet that is several thousand years in ad- 
vance of our own. Among them are a 
leader of the Conservative party, a church- 
man, and a secretary of state for war, each 
of whom reacts characteristically to the sit- 
uation. There is also a liberal editor, a 
combination Polly-Britling-Kipps, who alone 
of all the group is able to make himself 
somewhat at home in the new world. The 
point of it all is that “there was no knowl- 
edge in this Utopia of which Earth had not 
the germs.” Appeared serially in Hearst’s. 
1923, 


West of the water tower. 8368p. 


Harper $2. 

A novel of small town life. Two of the 
interesting characters are the impressive 
figure of a fanatical preacher and his enemy, 
an infidel lawyer, although the plot of the 
story concerns their children, a boy and girl 
who go wrong. Written with a realistic at- 
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tention to detail, but with none of the satire 
of other recent small-town novels. 


Whitehill, Dorothy. Mary Cinderella 
Brown. 1923. 226p. Appleton $1.75. 
This story of a bachelor who adopts a 
little girl has just the right mixture of senti- 
ment and romance to please many readers. 


Williams, Wayland W. Family. 1923. 


307p. Stokes $2. 

Story of the eternal conflict between the 
old and the new. Nathan Deere’s career 
was planned by his mother to follow the 
Deere tradition—law and _. 0politics. But 
Nathan has a genius for mechanics and the 
story follows the struggle between family 
tradition and his own nature. Well de- 
veloped and interesting. 


Children’s Books 


Hall, Jennie. Buried cities. 1922. 171p. 

illus. $2. 913 

In simple language describes the early 

life of Pompeii, Olympia and Mycenae and 

introduces children to the achievements of 

archaeological discovery. Valuable addition 
to any children’s collection. 


See Booklist 19:127 Jan. ’23. 


Johnson, Gaylord. The sky movies. 1922. 
170p. illus. Macmillan $1.50. 

Astronomy explained by the unnecessary 
and artificial aid of Puck and the movies. 
The book is easy to use, however, and inter- 
esting because of the number and nature of 
the illustrations. The phenomena explained 
are not so simple as the make-up of the 
book would indicate. Published in a uni- 
form edition with The star people by the 
same author. 


MacLean, J. Kennedy. Heroes of the 
farthest north and farthest south. 
1923. 298p. illus.- Crowell $1.75. 

920 

These stirring accounts, from the earliest 
attempts to find the poles down to Stefans- 
son’s expedition of 1921, will lead to further 
reading of Nansen, Shackelton, Scott and 
others. Much of the material is taken from 
the diaries of the explorers. Good maps, 

Arctic chronology and analytical index. Re 

vised and enlarged from an earlier book of 

“Heroes.” 


Mathews, F. S. The book of wild flowers 
for young people. 1923. 397p. Put- 
nam. $3. 580 

Discursive treatment of the wild flowers as 
they appear month by month. Interesting 
alike to boys and girls or to adults. Colored 
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illustrations (identical with those in the 
author’s Field book of American wild flowers) 
and other drawings in black and white. 
Index. 
Stein, 

friendly. 


When fairies were 
190p. Page $1.65. 


Evaleen. 
1922. 
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Two beautiful Christmas stories and three 
tales that abound in fairies compose this col- 
lection. The large, clear type and attractive 
make-up will delight children of fourth grade 
age. Good ‘or story telling or reading aloud. 
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